grave. As she stood in the one, gazing at the other, truer
relationship had gleamed.

Another touch, and the account of her day is finished.
They entered the garden for a minute, and to Mr Wilcox's
surprise she was right. Teeth, pigs' teeth, could be seen in
the bark of the wych-elm tree - just the white tips of them
showing. 'Extraordinary!' he cried. 'Who told you?'

'I heard of it one winter in London/ was her answer, for
she, too, avoided mentioning Mrs Wilcox by name.

CHAPTER XXV
EVIE heard of her father's engagement when she was in for
a tennis tournament, and her play went simply to pot.
That she should marry and leave him seemed natural
enough; that he, left alone, should do the same was deceit-
ful; and now Charles and Dolly said that it was all her
fault. 'But I never dreamt of such a thing,' she grumbled.
'Dad took me to call now and then, and made me ask her
to Simpson's. Well, I'm altogether off dad.' It was also
an insult to their mother's memory; there they were agreed,
and Evie had the idea of returning Mrs Wilcox's lace and
jewellery cas a protest'. Against what it would protest she
was not clear; but being only eighteen, the idea of re-
nunciation appealed to her, the more as she did not care
for jewellery or lace. Dolly then suggested that she and
Uncle Percy should pretend to break off their engagement,
and then perhaps Mr Wilcox would quarrel with Miss
Schlegel, and break off his; or Paul might be cabled for.
But at this point Charles told them not to talk nonsense.
So Evie settled to marry as soon as possible; it was no good
hanging about with these Schlegels eyeing her. The date
of her wedding was consequently put forward from Sep-
tember to August, and in the intoxication of presents she
recovered much of her good humour.
Margaret found that she was expected to figure at this
function, and to figure largely; it would be such an oppor-
tunity, said Henry, for her to get to know his set Sir James